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SENTENTIAE, I, II, II 


LATIN SENTENCE GAMES 


By BRITA L. HORNER 
Graduate of Bryn Mawr College and experienced teacher of Latin 


These games are so arranged that they supplement 
the regular grammar work in Latin Composition. 


SENTENTIAE I affords practice in the use of the dative (indirect object) and 
the accusative (direct object). 


SENTENTIAE II affords practice in the use of the ablative of means and the 
ablative of personal agent. 


SENTENTIAE III affords practice in the use of the locative, accusative, and 
ablative cases to express the various ideas of place. 


Each game consists of 58 cards and may be played 
either in the class-room or at Club meetings. The 
games are equally interesting to beginners and 
more advanced students. 


Statements from teachers who have used the Games: 


“SeENTENTIAE I, II and III were received by my beginning classes with great enthusiasm’ 
Not only do they enliven the work of the class-room and awaken the interest of all, but 
they also demand and tend to increase familiarity with Latin vocabulary and syntax. No 
one need feel that the pupils are wasting time playing at Latin with these games in their 
hands. They are actually learning Latin’’. FLorence G. SARGENT, 

The Misses Shipley’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


‘Some few weeks ago the pupils of my Latin Research Club used the SENTENTIAE games 
with a great deal of enjoyment. I would say that the games are interesting and educational, 
and can be used to advantage in any Latin class or club as supplementary materia!’’. 

Joun T. 
Principal of High School, rs OY N. J. 


Orders for the games should be sent to the author. 
Address: Box 68, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Price 40 cents postpaid, 3 sets for $1.00 
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Another Step in First Year Latin 


HURLBUT AND BRADLEY’S NOTEBOOK FOR FIRST YEAR LATIN VOCABULARY is intended to 
supplement Professor Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School Latin in two important respects. Be- 
sides determining the most important words for the first year, it takes account of word relation- 
ships. It contains about 650 Latin words classified under nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., which 


are again sub-divided by declensions, conjugations, etc. 
Throughout the Notebook the Latin words are printed on the left-hand pages. On the blank pages 


opposite the student is expected to enter the English meaning of each new word, as he comes across 
them for the first time in the Vocabularies of his lesson book. Blank spaces are left for other words. 


The basis of selection of the Latin words has been (1) primitive words, which form a foundation for the 
study of derivatives and compounds; and (2) words more truly representative of general Latin read- 
ing than is possible when the choice of words is determined largely by frequency of occurrence in 
Caesar’s Gallic War. 
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Vor. XI 


THE TEACHING OF VERGIL IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 5) 


Again, reading aloud helps, as nothing else does, to an 
understanding and appreciation of the effect of allitera- 
tion and onomatopoea. It is a commonplace of 
criticism that in their use of alliteration the Roman 
poets of the Augustan Age are far more restrained than 
were the Roman poets of the earlier, Republican period. 
Yet, after all, Vergil makes very extensive use of 
alliteration, assonances, Onomatopoea, and the like. 
Here one may study with profit an article entitled 
Rhymes and Assonances in the Aeneid, by H. T. John- 
stone, in The Classical Review 10 (1896), 9-13. See 
also THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9.129-130. 

One interesting fact may be noted in connection with 
Vergil’s use of alliteration. It is not his habit to com- 
mence a long series of words with the same consonantal 
sound. A sequence such as we have in Horace, 
Sermones 1.6.57, infans namque pudor prohibebat plura 
profari, is extremely rare in Vergil (it is rare in Horace 
himself, even in his Sermones). Vergil inclines rather 
to the use of the same consonantal sounds initially 
three times in a verse, setting two examples of it before 
the caesura and one after (or vice versa). 
tion is Aeneid 1.56: circum claustra fremunt; celsa 
sedet Aeolus arce. When one notices this phenomenon 
in Vergil, he is reminded of alliteration in Anglo-Saxon 
poets. 

It may be noted here that one can learn much by 
comparing or contrasting Vergil’s usage of alliteration, 
onomatopoea, assonance, etc., with the usage of other 
poets, particularly with defective instances of these 
devices in earlier poets. It has been said that the 
earlicr poets of Rome were not able always to determine 
surcly when they were writing poetry and when they 
were not. Ennius certainly was subject to this 
criticism when he wrote the notorious line O Tite, tute, 
Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti!, whose badness might be 
reproduced by ‘O, Titus, tyrant, thou tookest upon 
thyself, Tatius, power too trying <to us>!’ On the 
other hand, we must notice, in justice to Ennius, that 
at times he secured excellent effects, for example, in 
the line which combines alliteration and onomatopoea, 
at tuba terribilt sonttu taratantara dixit. But over 


against this, again, we must set Ennius’s verse, stultus 
est qui cupida cupiens cupienter cupit, which may be 
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An illustra- 


translated by ‘He is a fool who, in desiring things 
desired, desires them desirously’. 

‘How, except by reading aloud, shall we get the 
onomatopoetic effect of Vergil, Aeneid 8.596 quad- 
rupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, or 
Aeneid 1.87 Insequitur clamorque virum stridorque 
rudentum, or Aeneid 2.313 Exoritur clamorque virum 
clangorque tubarum, or Horace Carmina 1.2.1-2 Iam 
satis terris nivis atque dirae grandinis misit pater. . . ., 
or Horace Carmina 1.4.1 Solvitur acris hiems grata 
vice veris et Favoni. ? 

On one other very important matter we gain much 
light through reading aloud. I mean the much vexed 
question of the ‘shackles of the meter’. Every one 
knows that to the Roman poet the dactylic hexameter 
was in certain respects a straight jacket. Certain 
words, certain inflectional forms of words cannot be 
fitted into the hexameter at all. Thus the form arbores 
(—~—) cannot be used in hexameter verse; in its 
stead the poets frequently use arbusta, which, however, 
properly means not trees, but trees upon which grape- 
vines have been trained. Look at such a passage as 
Aeneid 6.179-182: 


Itur in antiquam silvam, stabula alta ferarum; 
procumbunt piceae, sonat icta securibus ilex, 
fraxineaeque trabes cuneis et fissile robur 

scinditur, advolvunt ingentis montibus ornos. 


We are struck at once by the curious shifting from the 
passive voice (once used) to the active (used twice), 
then from the active to the passive, and back to the 
active again. But our surprise disappears when we 
notice that the form ilicés (—-~ —), nominative plural 
of ilex (180), cannot be used in hexameter verse, so that 
the passive construction with this nominative plural as 
subject could not have been employed here. The 
nominative plural of fraxinus (181) likewise cannot be 
used in hexameter verse, but the poet was able to avoid 
this difficulty by the use of an adjective fraxineze, 
derived from the noun, fraxinus. It is interesting to 
note that Ennius, in verses which are the original of our 
Vergilian passage (Annales, 187-191, in Vahlen’s 
edition), found similar difficulty, and avoided it in like 
fashion. The verses run as follows: 


Incedunt arbusta per alta, securibus caedunt, 
percellunt magnas quercus, exciditur ilex, 
fraxinu(s) frangitur atque abies consternitur alta, 
pinus proceras pervertunt: omne sonabat 
arbustum fremitu silvai frondosai. 


' 

\ 
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‘Through the towering groves they go, they cut with 
their axes and fell mighty oaks, the holm-oak is cut 
down, the ash tree is rent and the lofty fir laid low, they 
overturn the high pines: everywhere the woods rang 
with the crash of the leafy forest’. 


We know, again, that the poets altered the inflec- 
tional forms of words in order to fit them into the 
dactylic hexameter. Thus, we have in Vergil such 
forms as compostus, and repostus, instead of the proper 
forms compositus and repositus. Until the time of 
Ennius, the perfect tense of pono was posivi. This form 
in compounds such as composivi (— ~—-—) would be 
impossible in the dactylic hexameter. Ennius changed 
the form to posui. See, in this connection, C. T. 
Cruttwell, A History of Roman Literature, 71-73 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1890). 

This whole matter has seldom, if ever, been better 
put than it was by John Conington, in a paper entitled 
Early Roman Tragedy and Epic Poetry, printed 
originally in the North British Review, No. LXXXII, 
but reprinted later in his Miscellaneous Writings 1.294- 
337. See especially 333: 


Superficial observers are apt to treat the influence of 
metre with comparative indifference, as involving the 
mere outward form of poetry; but a more eareful 
analysis will show that though the soul of verse is 
doubtless originally separable from its body, the latter 
is not a bare husk, to be assumed or thrown off at 
pleasure, but a part of an organized whole, modified and 
modifying in turn, and clinging to its partner with a 
tenacious vitality, which criticism, in attempting to 
disentangle, is apt to destroy. The language reacts 
on the thought, which, in taking shape, is obliged to 
part with something of its own, and accept something 
extraneous and accidental; and the metre exercises a 
similar constraint on the language, enforcing the sub- 
stitution of one word for another, and thus producing a 
still further departure from the precise character of the 
conception originally formed by the mind. This 
second bondage makes itself felt much more in ancient 
than in modern metres, in proportion as the rule of 
quantity is more searchingly oppressive than the rule 
of accent. 


We may remember, as we read these words, that 
Conington had been trained in the writing of Latin 
verse, and that he wrote much English verse also. Sée 
also Myers, Essays Classical 135-139. 

On the other hand, through reading aloud, we soon 
see that it is quite easy, all too easy, for modern stu- 
dents to overemphasize the idea involved in the phrase 
‘shackles of the meter’. We see presently that odd 
things, at least in the way of syntax, occur repeatedly 
in the last syllable of a verse, where the poet was free to 
do as he chose. A simple example, at the beginning of 
a verse, is Aeneid 1.562. There Vergil writes solvite 
corde metum, Teucri; he might have written the 
simpler form, solvite corda metu, Teucri. In 1.56 we 
have celsa sedet Aeolus arce, a combination of words 
which involves a use of the ablative (the local ablative) 
quite different from the use of the ablative in prose. 
Now it would have been entirely possible, metrically, for 


Vergil to write im after celsa; the resultant syntax 
would have been easier®. 

Again, by reading aloud, one sees, as he can see in no 
other way, certain matters in word-order. He will 
appreciate better, for example, such a familiar thing as 
the juxtaposition of words of related, or more often, of 
words of contrasted meaning. Again, when the ear 
reinforces the eye, we notice that in the dactylic hexam- 
eter, and in other kinds of verse also, the first and the 
last words of a verse belong together in grammar and in 
sense (often these words are adjective and noun). 
Again, we note that over and over, especially in Vergil, 
a word important in meaning and in rhetoric stands at 
the end of its phrase or clause or sentence, and at the 
beginning of the verse: in this way the poet doubly 
emphasizes the word, both to eye and to ear. 

The teacher of Vergil should, beyond all question, 
have a competent knowledge of Latin words. ‘Words 
are the sole element of all literary expression: upon 
their weight and color depend all possible literary 
effects’. Here it is all important to study the basic 
sense of Latin words. Such an utterance as this seems 
to me, I confess, a platitude, but bitter experience with 
class after class of College students, and with Summer 
Session students, has given me the impression that little 
attention is paid to this matter in the class-rooms of the 
Secondary Schools, and to infer that the teachers them- 
selves, in their own studies, give all too little attention 
to the matter. What, for instance, is the basic sense 
of aecus? If I ask a College pupil that, he or she is 
apt to say ‘just’, ‘fair’. The answer is of course 
incorrect. It means ‘level’, ‘even’ (in the physical 
sense). When we note this fact, we understand at once 
how the word comes to equal ‘just’, ‘fair’, ‘square’, etc., 
in business or in ethics, especially if we remember that 
the Romans were perfectly familiar with scales with 
double plates (librae). We understand again how the 
word dequora, which the pupil reading Vergil is prone 
to translate by ‘seas’, can be used, as it is used in poetry, 
of dry land. The word, of course, means merely 
‘levels’. We pass on instantly to the interesting 
observation that aequora is not a fair word to apply 
either to the sea (at least in some of its moods) or to 
much of the dry land with which Vergil himself was 
familiar. And, finally, we may note that in the 
prologues to the plays of Plautus and Terence, as in 
Aen. 6.129 and Juvenal 14.15 aecus-means not ‘impar- 
tial’, but ‘friendly’, ‘indulgent’; it is all too easy for us 
to believe that what we want the strictest impartiality 
is in duty bound to give us. 

What is the basic meaning of arduus? The pupil, 
especially if he connects the English word arduous with 
the Latin, is prone to say ‘difficult’. But, unless he 


‘I leave it to the teacher of Vergil to find other examples of this 
matter in Vergil. There is a striking example in Horace, Carmina 
1.4.1I-12. ‘It is time’, says Horace, ‘to make offerings to Faunus, 
seu poscat agna sive malit haedo, ‘should he ask <that we make 
sacrifice> with alamb or prefer <that we worship > with a kid’. 
agnam and haedum would have been metrical, and far easier in 
syntax, ‘should he ask (for) a lamb or prefer a kid?’ 
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realizes that the word fundamentally means ‘up hill’, 
he will, in large measure, miss the point of Horace’s 
line, nil ardui est mortalibus, in Carmina 1.3.37, and he 
will not understand, as every reader of Horace ought 
to understand, how easy it was for Horace to pass on 
from this verse to the thought with which he concludes 
the Ode, in the following verses: 


caelum ipsum petimus stultitia, neque 
per nostrum patimur scelus 
iracunda Iovem ponere fulmina. 


‘Nothing is too high. 


2 aye, we go so high 
that we aim at heaven itself. oo 


In yet another place in Horace, it is all important to 
recall the basic sense of arduus, Carmina 2.3.1-2: 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem. 


‘When life’s pathway is steep (up grade), remember 
to keep your soul at least level. . 


If I ask the basic sense of emo, the pupil answers 
without hesitation ‘to buy’ (some teachers have given 
me the same answer). But if emo means ‘to buy’, how 
can we explain the meanings of adimo, eximo, eximius, 
expromo, depromo, promo, sumo (sub + emo)? How 
can we explain Plautus’s term for a butler, condus 
promus? Emo means ‘to take’. How then does it 
come to mean ‘buy’? Well, some years ago, I discovered 
afresh how such a transition in meaning came about. 
Happening to notice in the book stalls of John Wana- 
maker's store in Philadelphia a certain important 
classical book on sale, at greatly reduced price, I bought 
it. It came to me, of course, properly wrapped up. 
As I moved about the store, waiting for some friends 
to finish their shopping, I took the wrapper off the 
book and began to read it. Presently a man, who 
proved to be the store’s detective, stepped up to me, 
tapped me on the shoulder, and asked me to explain 
my possession of this book. Fortunately I had put 
into my pocket when I removed the wrapper the slip 
which the department stores furnish to their customers 
with each purchase. I learned, then, if I had never 
known it before, that ‘buying’ is legal ‘taking’. 

I must quote here one more example of the results 
to be won by an intensive study of Latin words. In 
Aen. 6.298, 326 Charon is called portitor. American 
editions of Vergil, my own, unhappily, included, are, | 
think, a unit in defining this word as ‘ferryman’, 
‘boatman’, ‘carrier’. Lewis and Short give two words 
portitor. One, which they connect directly with 
portus, they cite only from Plautus, Terence, and 
Cicero. The other they connect with the root of porto, 
without trying to explain why it took the form portitor 
rather than portator. This latter word they cite first 
from Propertius and Vergil. 


Tf one wishes to study Yor’ 's words, he cannot do better than 
to get a copy of Professor M. Wetmore's valuable book, Index 
Verborum (Yale Press, 1911). On this 

see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6,10I-103, I09-ITI. 


Now, if we examine Norden's most suggestive note 
on Aen. 6.298, we shall learn much. In every passage, 
down through Cicero, which shows a word portitor, the 
meaning ‘port-warden’, ‘customs-officer’, is absolutely 
demanded. Lexicographical comments, in Donatus on 
Terence, in Tiberius Donatus on Vergil, and in Nonius 
(24.22) on Cicero De Republica 4.7.20, all point the 
same way. Nonius’s note is especially good: Porti- 
tores dicuntur teleonarii, qui portum obsidentes omnia 
sciscitantur, ut ex eo vectigal accipiant. A word porti- 
tor occurs in Georgics 4.502, in the Orpheus-Eurydice 
story (this passage Vergil had before his eyes as he 
wrote the longer description of the underworld in Aen. 
6). Orpheus has turned around to see if Eurydice is 
following; she vanishes, and he seeks her in vain: nec 
portitor Orci amplius obiectam <Eurydicen> passus 
transire paludem. Here, certainly, Charon is not a 
ferryman at all; he is the warder of the river of the 
underworld, an inspector, so to say, set to scrutinize all 
comers and to bar out those who have no right to cross, 
as the customs-officer is set to bar forbidden goods from 
passage through town or country. Aen. 6.298, 326 
are precisely similar. What attracted Aeneas’s atten- 
tion was the difference made by Charon in accepting 
some umbrae for passage and in rejecting others; cf. 
319, 320 with 315, 316. Charon’s primary functions, 
then, are those of a warder, an inspector; his functions 
as ferryman are secondary. It was the misunderstand- 
ing of the Vergilian passages and the placing of the 
stress on the less important part of Charon’s functions 
that led later Latin writers’ and modern critics alike to 
define portitor here by ‘ferryman’ rather than by 
‘warder’ or the like. Lewis and Short, and Georges, 
too, in his Lexikon, should be corrected; there was but 
one Latin word portitor. 

Another fruitful field of study is the differentiation of 
words that apparently are more or less alike in meaning. 
Take the Latin words for ‘some one’, ‘anyone’: quivis, 
guilibet, quisquam, ullus, aliquis, nescioquis, quidam. 
How do they differ one from another? Why is it, for 
instance, that sine omni negotio is seldom employed, 
whereas sine ullo negotio is used in almost every Latin 
passage? 

It happens, unfortunately, that we are none too well 
supplied with materials, especially in English, to aid in 
answering such questions. Our best (or least bad) 
Latin-English Dictionary, that by Lewis and Short 
(known as Harper’s Latin Dictionary), was published 
originally about forty years ago and has not been 
revised at any time; its etymologies, therefore, are 
often hopelessly out-of-date. Recourse may be had, 
however, to Horae Latinae, by Robert Ogilvie (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London, 1901), an English work, 
which, under such captions as Defend, Deny, Doubt, 
Any One, differentiates ‘synonyms’: an alphabetical 
Index of Latin words discussed in the book helps to a 
full use of the work. Very helpful, indeed, are two 
works by Hermann Menge: Repetitorium der Lateinis- 
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chen Syntax und Stilistik’ (Wolfenbittel, 1900), and 
Lateinische Synonymik‘ (Wolfenbtittel, 1900). These 
two books help greatly in connection with both syntax 
and word-meanings. 

Another interesting field of study in this connection 
is the study of compounds. One who knows Lucretius 
will recall instantly how much more freely Lucretius 
uses compounds than Vergil does. To be sure, there 
are many compounds, after all, in Vergil, but they all 
fall within clearly recognized categories which had 
received the stamp of approval from all Roman writers. 
Vergil has no compound of the type seen in Lucretius’s 
silvifragus. It is clear enough that at one time Latin 
had the same right to make compounds at will as Greek 
possessed and as German has in modern times. For 
some reason or other not known to us the Romans gave 
up this power. One might read with profit here 
Munro's edition of Lucretius, Volume 2, pages 16-17. 
One kind of compound used most effectively in Greek — 
the compound formed with two (or more) prepositions 
as prefixes—is almost wholly wanting in Latin, at least 
in the more classical writings. Interesting exceptions 
are the familiar words depromo and expromo (de + pro 
+ emo, ex + pro+emo). The fact that these words 
were in common use proves pretty clearly that the 
Romans had forgotten, more or less completely, that 
promo was in reality a compound verb". 

Let us take another example of an interesting result 
to which the study of Latin compounds may lead. I 
venture to say that most teachers, if asked to give the 
etymology of the familiar word ignosco, would say at 
once that it is derived from in, ‘not’, and (g)nosco, 
‘know’; ‘to forgive’, then, is to ‘ignore’. Such an 
answer disregards a very important fact of Latin word- 
formation, namely, the fact that there are extremely few 
finite verb-forms which show the negative prefix in. 
One finds it hard to recall any example save indecet". 
The difficulty set up by this fact of Latin-word forma- 
tion is so great that various more or less complicated 
explanations of the etymology of ignosco have been 
suggested. However, there is a tendency at present to 
return to the explanation that the word was made up 
of the negative prefix in and (g)nosco. It is pointed 
out that as an intermediary to such a form as indecet 
lies the adjective indecens® (Latin shows innumerable 
adjectives which are made up of the negative prefix in 
and a participle, especially a perfect passive participle: 
compare such forms as invictus, indomitus, etc.). Back 
of ignosco may lie ignotus, as the intermediary form. 

Now, the etymology of ignosco is rather more 
important, in another way, than perhaps appears at first 
sight. If tgnosco, ‘to pardon’, ‘to forgive’, means 
fundamentally ‘not to know’, we have in this word a 


"On this subject I wrote in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9.145. 

Lewis and Short cite this verb from but one passage: Pliny, 
Epp. 3.1.2. 

Lewis and Short cite this adjective seven times, from Petronius, 

intilian, Martial, Suetonius. The adverb indecenter occurs in all 
three degrees, in Seneca the philosopher, Quintilian, and Martial. 


very lofty conception, ethically, of forgiveness, a much 
loftier conception, for instance, even than one sees in 
condonare culpam, ‘to forgive a fault’, 

I mention another point in connection with this 

natter of word study. To understand the meanings of 
certain Latin phrases we must understand Roman 
customs. Hence study of Roman life is necessary. 
Vergil uses several times the expression incumbere 
remis. What does he mean by it? We cannot under- 
stand the meaning unless we grasp the ideas laid down 
in the following formula—cumbo : cubo : : sisto : sto: : 
lay : lie. This means, of course, that cumbo and sisto 
are in reality transitive verbs (see my Vergil, Introduc- 
tion, § 139). Incumbere remis, then, means ‘to fling one’s 
self into the oars’, to ‘lay one’s self upon the oars’. 
One who has seen Mediterranean boatmen of to-day 
standing up with faces toward the prow of their boats 
and literally flinging themselves upon their oars (as 
they propel their boats for long distances by the 
process we call ‘backing water’) will understand the 
meaning of Vergil’s phrase", or of his phrase in Aeneid 
3.207 remis insurgimus; we may suppose that men 
rowed in ancient days in the Mediterranean as they 
row there now. 

Further, some amusing things appear in the study of 
compound words. It is interesting to the teacher, and 
probably will be to the pupil as well, to learn that insult 
is derived from insultare, which literally means ‘to 
dance upon’. One may not, in good society, talk of 
‘sitting on’ < = squelching> another: on the other hand, 
it is perfectly proper, so far as language goes, to ‘insult’ 
a person. It appears, then, that in etymology, as in 
ethics, at times the sin lies in getting found out. To 
some people the word damn or damned is anathema: 
but some of these persons use ‘condemn’ (or ‘con- 
demned’, in such a phrase as ‘condemned idiot’) with- 
out hesitation, although in reality ‘condemned’ means 
‘damned raised to the nth power’. 

One last point before I leave this matter of the 
teacher’s own study of Vergil. It is well for the teacher 


“This phrase really means to make a present <to the person who 
has done one a wrong > of the vengeance one had, by Greco-Roman 
standards of ethics, the right to exact, poena, familiar in the sense of 
‘punishment’, meant originally a ‘fine’. 

45] had planned to speak of various matters of syntax which the 
teacher might study independently, to his decided advantage. 
There is not space, however, to go into these matters in detail. I 
might suggest, however, r2rtain things for study: the origin of the 
subjunctive with dum, modo, and dummodo, and of the sub- 
junctive with quamvis (on such points one can get light in the 
latter part of Professor C. E. Bennett's book, The Latin Language: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1907). The Accusative of Effect, as Professor 
Bennett calls it, plays a large part in poetry, Another point the 
mastery of which lights up many a dark spot in Latin poetry is the 
practice of the Greek and Latin poets of emphasizing the result as 
against the English tendency to emphasize the prox “ess. I have 
in mind such an expression as felo iacet, Aeneid 1.99, ‘lies low by 
means of the missile’, etc. An English writer would say ‘was laid 
low by the missile’, etc. An American, turning this idea into 
Latin, would certainly say, prostratus est telo, etc. The Romans 
and the Greeks outdo us Americans in this respect because they look 
beyond the intermediate process and visualize to themselves and to 
their readers the fnished result. See my note on Aenei1 1.99. For 
a collection of examples see the list given in my Vergil, Index, page 
573, under the caption Result, Emphasis laid on, rather than on 
Process. 

6In connection with the question of Latin word-furmation it is 
worth while to consult works by R. Jenks, A. ©. Richardson, 
G. Lodge, and the Latin Grammars. 
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to examine (or compare) various editions of the Aeneid 
one with the other. But it is better for the teacher at 
all times to preserve independent right of judgment (it 
is assumed, of course, that the judgment is to rest on 
study and knowledge of Latin and of Vergil both). 
As every one knows, certain views tend to become 
traditional, and are passed down from edition to 
edition, but it does not follow at all that the traditional 
view is correct. For example, in Aeneid 1.58-59, said 
of Aeolus controlling the winds, 


ni faciat, maria ac terras caelumque profundum 
quippe ferant secum rapidi verrantque per auras, 


most editions interpret ni faciat, etc., as a condition 
contrary to fact. To be sure the tempting translation 
in English is, ‘did he not do that’, etc., which is a 
contrary to fact conditional form. Yet, here as else- 
where, we may well pray not to be led into temptation. 
Surely, no teacher needs to be told that it is an entirely 
erroneous process to work back from the translation to 
an interpretation of the original. As Professor Morris 
H. Morgan" noted long ago, and I myself noted inde- 
pendently of Professor Morgan in my note on this line, 
it is entirely possible to interpret the present sub- 
junctive here exactly as we regularly interpret the 
present subjunctive in a conditional sentence, i. e. as 
‘future more vivid’ rather than as contrary to fact: the 
line means ‘should he fail to do this, the winds would’, 
etc. 

Take another example. 
speaks thus: 


In Aeneid 1.76-80 Aeolus 


Aeolus haec contra: ‘‘Tuus, o regina, quid optes 
explorare labor; mihi iussa capessere fas est. 

Tu mihi quodcumque hoc regni, tu sceptra Iovemque 
concilias, tu das epulis accumbere divum 
nimborumque facis tempestatumque potentem”’. 


Most editors, and the authors of at least one good Latin 
Grammar interpret quodcumque hoc regni as meaning 
‘the little sovereignty I possess’, but even a moment’s 
reflection should have shown them that this interpreta- 
tion does not fit the passage at all. It would certainly 
be undiplomatic in the highest degree for Aeolus or any 
one else to say to his benefactor, ‘It is your task to 
determine what you wish, mine to carry out your wish, 
for I owe to you the little measure of sovereignty I 
possess’. The words mean, rather, ‘every atom of 
sovereignty I possess’, and carry rather the implication 
that the debt is far from small; the passage is intensive, 
not diminutive in effect. 

Thus far I have been emphasizing the importance, in 
the main, of studying Vergil himself. After one has 
studied Vergil in some such way as this—but not till 
then—, he should pass on to study Vergil’s influence on 
later ages, and, finally, what has been written about 
Vergil by authors and critics of ancient and modern 
times both. 


17Addresses and Essays, 38-40 (American Book Company, 1910). 
On pages 40-41 Professor Morgar discussed equally well Aeneid 
6.292-294, ni admoneat ., irruat, et diver- 
beret umbras. . 


The Aeneid won instantaneous recognition. All 
Latin literature subsequent to Vergil, both in prose and 
in verse, shows the influence of deep study and profound 
knowledge ‘of Vergil. In the writings of Seneca, the 
philosopher (3 B. C. to 65 A. D.), there are dozens of 
references to Vergil. Livy, Ovid, Juvenal, Tacitus, all 
alike show the influence of the study of Vergil. Lines 
of Vergil have been found scratched on walls in Pompeii 
and in Rome. Three inscriptions on the walls in 
Pompeii give parts of the (traditional) first verse of the 
Aeneid; on yet another wall we find part of the first 
verse of Aeneid 2. In 1&g1t there were discovered at 
Pompeii two medallion portraits, one of Vergil, one of 
Horace. Before Vergil lies a copy of Homer, before 
Horace a volume bearing the name of Sappho; clearly, 
from the very outset, Horace and Vergil were associated 
in the minds of the Romans as the great lyric and the 
great epic poet of Rome. In far off Tunis a mosaic has 
been found which represents Vergil as composing the 
Aeneid. Finally, leaving Latin literature, the student 
may trace the influence of Vergil in later times and the 
judgments passed on him in those later days, by study- 
ing the works of Comparetti, Tunison, Glover (already 
referred to: page 3), and the chapters on Vergil in 
such excellent books as J. W. Duff, A Literary History 
of Rome (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909); J. W. Mackail, 
Latin Literature (Scribner's, 1895); M.S. Dimsdale, A 
History of Latin Literature (D. Appleton and Co., 
1915). 

Now, I hope no one will raise the cry, How am I to 
find time to do aH this? I have been writing to those 
who have been teaching Vergil and mean to teach 
Vergil for a long time—not to persons to whom teaching 
is a stopgap between High School or College and 
matrimony in the one case, or money-making business 
in the other. The whole programme I have suggested 
no one can work out in a single year. But any one 
with brains and energy can work out a part of it each 
year. And one who does that will never complain that 
‘it is a bore to teach the same thing year by year’. 
A teacher who is really growing will find something new 
in Vergil (or Caesar, or Cicero) every year, some new 
point of view from which to study and to teach his 
works. Thus, the handling of Vergil will have about 
it an element of unfailing novelty. Let every teacher 
of Vergil ask himself, How much of this programme dare 
I leave out and yet call myself a teacher of Vergil? 

Cc. K. 


REVIEW 


The Fragments of Empedocles, Translated into English 
Verse. By William Ellery Leonard, Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company (1908). 
Pp. viii +92. $1.00. 

The volume opens with a metrical translation of 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 1.716 ff. Twelve pages 

are then taken up with Empedocles: the man, the 
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philosopher, the poet. In this study the author treats 
Empedocles’s life, personality, and works, the history 
of the text, translations, ideas and poetry. 

One paragraph in this part of the work deserves 
special mention (10): 

He was a true poet. There is first the grandeur of 
his conception. Its untruth of the intellect of to-day 
should not blind us to its truth and power for the 
imagination, the same yesterday, to-day, and perhaps 
forever. Indeed, Milton, Dante, Hegel, Goethe argue 
greater things for the mind than any truth, however 
ingeniously discovered in the petty world of facts. 

In the statement that an idea may be imposing even 
for the intellect where the intellect repudiates the 
validity of that idea, the author is reminding us that, if 
man were only what we call intellect, ideas such as we 
know them to be would never be formed at all. It isan 
undetermined factor as yet, but instinct must be 
reckoned with as a necessary factor in the formation 
of ideas, as some of the modern apostles of science are 
attempting to show. 

Following a brief Bibliography are the fragments On 
Nature, then those On Purifications, and at the end are 
the Notes. The fragments number 153 and are 
arranged according to the order of Diels’s Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker. In each instance the fragment is 
given in full and is followed immediately by the metrical 
translation. The task of rendering in metrical English 
any of the ancient poets is difficult. Empedocles is 
particularly difficult because of the often obscure 
nature of the subject-matter, and because of the very 
frgamentary character of his works as they have come 
down to us. An instance of these difficulties may be 
seen in the condensed and obscure style of Fragment 15, 
which is rendered thus: 

No wise man dreams such folly in his heart, 
That only whilst we live what men call life 
We have our being and take our good and ill, 
And ere as mortals we compacted be, 

And when as mortals we be loosed apart, 

We are as nothing. 

In the notes on this fragment the author quotes 
Zeller in substantiation of the claim that there is here 
no affrmation of the immortality of the psychic life. 
It would seem quite consistent, however, to consider 
this fragment such an affirmation, especially since else- 
where Empedocles plainly teaches that the soul of man 
is immortal and survives the death of the body (com- 
pare Frag. 115), and that even the philosopher himself 
claimed to have enjoyed a prior existence in various 
forms of life upon the earth (Fragg. 117-121). 

Another instance of these difficulties is found in 
Fragment 4, in which the philosopher urges that in the 
process of perception one sense must not be trusted 
more than another, but that all the members in which 
there is a ‘way of knowledge’ must be trusted. And it 
is true, as the author points out in the notes on this 
fragment, that Aristotle, De Anima 3.3.427A, says 
xalrol ye dpxain 7d ppoveiv xai 7d elvai 
pacw, kal "Eumedoxd7s elpnxe ‘‘rpos wapedy yap 


ddiera: dvOpdmroow"’, but the very fragment itself calls for 
a judgment by the mind between the senses and therefore 
assumes a criterion of truth above the senses, and Ariste- 
tle’s comment is not out of keeping with this when taken 
in connection with his main contention that ‘thought and 
intelligence are commonly regarded as a kind of percep- 
tion, since the soul in both of these judges and recognizes 
something existent’. Aristotle here does not seem to 
confine ale@dverOat entirely to the world of sense. Fur- 
thermore, statements in Fragments 2, 3, and 105 go to 
show that there are certain functions of the mind which 
belong to it quite independently of sense. This iriter- 
pretation, too, was held by the later writers (compare 
Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 7.122). 

The longest and probably the most difficult passage 
in Empedocles is Fragment 17. Here: the cosmic 
process is said to be a double process, the formation of 
unity from diversity, and the breaking up of this unity 
into diversity. Love and Hate are said to be the mov- 
ing causes in this process. This is the ever-alternating 
process of becoming and ceasing to be. Each new 
thing is the result of a union of elements derived from 
the breaking down of some previous combination of 
elements, There are thus four periods in the revolution 
of being: two extremes, ‘the sphere’ and complete 
dissolution, and two means, the intermediate periods in 
this cycle. As others have pointed out, this present 
world of ours can have place in such a cosmic scheme 
only in the second or in the fourth period, that is, this 
present orderly array could come into and have being 
either in the period of successive separation or in that 
of successive recombination, but not in either of the 
other periods. The two possible periods in which our 
world could exist are the periods in which, in the one 
case, hate predominates in the cosmic order but love 
is not entirely excluded, and, in the other, love pre- 
dominates but hate is not wholly eliminated. This 
developing of a unity out of the original cosmic chaos 
is at one with the doctrine of the early Pythagoreans. 
But the remainder of their cosmic process was simpler 
than that of Empedocles, since with the Pythagoreans 
the process of unit-forming, after the first unity was 
formed, proceeded continuously until the present 
orderly universe was set in array. 

In our judgment, one of the best pieces of work in the 
book is that on Fragment 84, in which the philosopher 
sets forth his fanciful idea about the function of the eye 
in the sense of sight, and which the author translates as 
follows: 

As when a man, about to sally forth, 

Prepares a light and kindles him a blaze 

Of flaming fire against the wintry night, 

In horny lantern shielding from all winds; 
Though it protect from breath of blowing winds, 
Its beam darts outward, as more fine and thin, 
And with untiring rays lights up the sky: 

Just so the Fire primeval once lay hid 

In the round pupil of the eye, enclosed 


And thus kept ‘off the watery ‘deeps around, 
Whilst Fire burst outward, as more fine and thin. 
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The author has undertaken a heavy task. He has 
entered, however, into the real spirit of the early sage, 
and has given us a strong and vigorous rendering of the 
philosopher’s thought. Usually, too, the original idea 
is adequately, though sometimes elaborately, expressed. 
Emphasis and attractiveness are often added by the 
versification. The result, no doubt, has justified the 
effort of the author to gain for Empedocles a better 
appreciation among students of thought and lovers of 


poetry. 
WASHINGTON AND 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE. Ropert B. ENGLISH. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PITTSBURGH AND VICINITY! 


Ten years ago, when I was teaching Latin and Greek 
in the Carnegie High School, I came in touch with the 
inspiring influence of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States and The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. I had visions of a similar 
organization in Pittsburgh which would include all‘who 
were fond of the Classics in Western Pennsylvania, the 
extreme Eastern part of Ohio, and Northern West 
Virginia. I thought such an organization would help 
to unify the interests of classical teachers, and develop 
a larger appreciation of classical literature, and that it 
would at the same time be a distributing center for a 
more general knowledge of the happenings in the world 
which are of significance to classical students. 

After pondering these things, I wrote to Professor 
H. S. Scribner, of the Greek Department of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania (now the University of 
Pittsburgh), concerning the formation of such a Classi- 
cal Association. He undertook to interest the College 
faculties of the community and I sought to reach the 
teachers in the Secondary Schools. 

We had sufficiently encouraging response to justify 
our calling a meeting. 

The following persons met in the Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy, on May 25, 1907: Mr. Charles Coffin, Allegheny 
High School; Miss Sara Covert, Homestead High 
School; Mr. Dougherty, Avalon High School; Miss 
Ethel Fitzsimmons, Coraopolis High School; Mr. 
Griffiths, Avalon High School; Miss Loretta Mitchell, 
Fifth Street School; Miss Elizabeth Minor, Central 
High School; N. Anna Petty, Carnegie High School; 
Miss Martha Sanford, Sheridan High School; Professor 
H. S. Scribner, Western University of Pennsylvania; 
Miss Effie Sloan, Bellevue High School; Mr. W. L. 
Smith, Allegheny High School; Mr. Spiker, Munhall 
High School; Mrs, Lyda Williams, Homestead High 
School. Professor Scribner was elected temporary 
President and the writer Secretary protempore. Many 
enthusiastic speeches were made favoring a permanent 
organization. 

Our next meeting was held on November 9, 1907. 
Thirteen persons were present, six of whom were not at 
the first meeting: Messrs. A. A. Hays and R. B. 
English of Washington and Jefferson College, Miss 
1D. E. Lovejoy, of the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Mr. McCullough, of Allegheny High School, Mr. J. B. 
Hench, of Shadyside Academy, and Miss Ruth R. 


1This account is condensed from a letter sent by Miss Petty, then 
President of the Association, to the joint meeting of The Classical 
Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity and The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, heid at the University of Pittsburgh, 
April 27-28, 19017. Miss Petty was absent on leave, and a student 
then, at Columbia University. It is a pleasure to be able to 
publish so good a record as this letter contains. c. K. 


Ealy, of Homestead. At this meeting A. A. Hays, 
W. L. Smith and N. Anna Petty were appointed to 
draft a constitution. It was unanimously agreed that 
Saturday morning was the best time for our meetings. 
The first officers of the Association were as follows: 
Professor H. S. Scribner, First Vice-President; A. A. 
Hays, Second Vice-President; N. Anna Petty, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The first lecture before the Association was given 
that same month, on November 23, by Dr. R. B. 
English, of Washington and Jefferson College, on The 
Roman Forum in 1906. At that meeting the constitu- 
tion was adopted. The object of The Classical Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh and Vicinity was set forth as follows: 
“To create a larger appreciation of classical literature, 
to encourage more efficient instruction, and to unify 
the interests of classical teachers”’. 

On January 11, 1908, Dr. Elliott, of Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., gave an illustrated lecture on 
A Day at Old Troy with Dérpfeld’s Party. 

In February, 1908, an invitation was extended to Dr. 
Charles Knapp, of Columbia University, to address the 
Association in the following April. Dr. Knapp is the 
godfather of the Association. From its very inception 
he has cheered us on, freely given suggestions, and 
published reports in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY of all our 
meetings. He gave an illustrated lecture on The 
Roman Theater, in April, 1908. Again, when the 
Association met at Washington and Jefferson College 
in February, 1910, Dr. Knapp spoke on Some Phases of 
Roman Business Life as Seen in Horace. In April, 
1914, he gave us a paper entitled References to Litera- 
ture in Plautus and Terence. 

The following list of papers read at our meetings 
shows the place of Greek in the programmes of The 
Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity: 

An address by Dr. Riddle, in May, 1908, Dost thou 
know Greek?; Professor Scribner’s paper, Position of 
Women in Ancient Greece and Rome; Dr. Kelso’s 
lecture, in February, 1909, The Attic Theater of the 
Fifth Century (a discussion of the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus); a paper by Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, 
of Washington and Jefferson College, in December, 
1909, on Positions taken by the Ships in the Battle of 
Salamis; in 1910, a paper by Dr. Hussey on Plato’s 
Ideals as given in the Republic, and Dr. Kelso’s address 
on Hellenistic Greek; in 1911 Professor Edward B. 
Capps, of Princeton University, lectured on Some 
Aspects of Greek Comedy; in 1912 Professor Allen 
presented an account of Recent Notable Finds in Greek 
Manuscripts. In 1913, Professor Scribner read a paper 
on The Influence of Homer on Education, and Principal 
Maurice Hutton, of University College, Toronto, 
Canada, spoke on The Wit and Wisdom of Herodotus. 
In 1914 Professor Scribner spoke on The Art of Euripi- 
des. In 1916 Professor Charles Edward Bishop, of the 
University of West Virginia, gave a paper on Greek 
Comedy, and Professor Scribner brought The Message 
of Greek Vases. 

That the pedagogical side of the programme has not 
been neglected in the past ten years the following list 
of subjects presented will prove: Vergil in the Second- 
ary School; Ancient, particularly Greek and Roman, 
History; Prose Composition in School and College; 
Preparatory Classics; Some Ways to Vitalize High 
School Latin; Symposium: What should the High 
School Teacher know about the Classics?; How to 
improve present Conditions; Recent Achievements in 
Standardization of Secondary Latin Work; debate on 
Should all Students in Academic High Schools be 
required to study Latin?; The Direct Method as used 
by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, and a practical Demonstration 
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of the Same; A Roman School of ancient Times; The 
Relation of the Classical Teacher to the Community; 
Non-Essentials in teaching First Year Latin; Should 
Latin be taught in the Seventh and Eighth Grades?; 
Saving Greek in College; A Comparison of the Dido of 
Vergil and the Medea of Apollonius Rhodius; Teachers’ 
Courses in the Classics as they are (1) at the University 
of California, (2) at Columbia University, (3) at the 
University of Pittsburgh, (4) as they’ should be in the 
light of educational theory. 

Special lectures have been of such general interest as 
to attract many outside the teaching fold, persons 
interested in classical literature. Here belong the lec- 
tures by Dr. Knapp, and some mentioned under Greek 
subjects, beside the following: Dr. Paul Shorey’s lec- 
ture on Nature Faking in Antiquity; The Practical 
Value of Classical Research, by Dr. B. L. Ullman, of the 
University of Pittsburgh; What is there in it for me? 
by Superintendent Andrews, of New York City; 
Printers and Publishers in Ancient Rome, by Dr. Evan 
T. Sage, of the University of Pittsburgh; Europe 
Ancient and Modern in the Throes of War, by Dr. R. B. 
English, of Washington and Jefferson College; Reminis- 
cences of a Latin Professor,by Dr. |. C. Rolfe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Linguistics in Literature 
and Classical Studies, by Dr. George P. Bristol, of 
Cornell University; The Life of a Roman Woman, by 
Dr. W. B. McDaniel, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Within the past year the printed programme has 
been expanded to include information about all local 
events which are of interest to classical students. 

Permit me to say in closing that it is the realization 
of a pleasant dream that The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States is with us to-night, in the celebration 
of our tenth birthday. I trust that after these happy 
experiences every member of The Classical Association 
of Pittsburgh and Vicinity will become enrolled with 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 
Here's to both Associations. Long may they live and 


grow in fruitful codperation. 
N. ANNA PETTY. 


LUX LIBERTATIS'! 


En, libertatis filii, 

reges et regna concidunt; 
tyrannus odit et timet, 
lux libertatis emicat. 


Supplex et instans patria 
“Quousque tandem perferam 

minas et vim, quaeso, hostium? 

ad arma”’, clamat, “‘surgite!”’ 


E vallibus, de montibus, 

ex agris, campis omnibus 

auditur vox iurantium: 
“Venimus, sancta patria”’. 


Libertas, 0 regina, mox 
fac splendeat ius gentium; 
solvas servorum vincula, 
tyranni nomen perduis! 


En, libertatis filti, 

reges et regna concidunt! 

Ubique gentes clamitant: 
“Lux libertatis emicet!”’ 


1The verse is iambic dimeter. In the last line of stanza four, 
erduis is archaic for perdas. The stanzas may be sung to the tune, 
issionary Chant, to be found in Church hymnals. 


Look up, ye sons of liberty, 
Proud empires totter to their fall; 
The lowering tyrant shrinks aghast 
That freedom’s beacon shines for all. 


Our country stands with hands outstretched: 
‘How long”’, she cries, ‘‘must I endure 
The outrage of a ruthless foe? 
Who will by arms my peace assure?” 


From forest glen, from mountain steep, 
From field and heath, from far and near 
Is heard the pledge of loyalty: 
“Fear not; we come, O country dear”’. 


Fair freedom, ‘neath they queenly sway 
Be human rights not long delayed; 
Strike of the fetters of the serf, 
The despot hurl to nether shade! 


Look up, ye sons of liberty, 
Proud empires totter to their fall! 
The shout united rends the sky: 
“Let freedom’s beacon shine for all 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. H. C. NuTTING. 
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THE SOURCE OF A TACITEAN EPIGRAM 


It has long been recognized that not all the pithy 
sayings in Tacitus are of Tacitean authorship. E. 
Norden has pointed out that the well known expression 
in Historiae 1.81, cum timeret Otho, timebatur, is to 
be found in Plutarch, Otho 3, and earlier in Cicero, 
De Republica 2.45, in a fuller form (see E. Norden, 
Die Antike Kunstprosa, 1.341, and Nachtrage, 16; 
Schanz, in Muller’s Handbuch 2.2, page 319). 

To Cicero’s works may be traced the source of 
another, perhaps even more famous, epigram of 
Tacitus, in Historiae 1.2, et quibus deerat inimicus, 
per amicos oppressi. A turn of phrase very similar 
to this was used by Servius Sulpicius Rufus: see 
Cicero, Ad Fam. 4.12.2 et cui inimici propter dignitatem 
pepercerant, inventus est amicus qui ei mortem 
offerret. The similarity of the two statements is 
evident. Not only is there the same antithesis, 
but there is the same order of clauses—the relative 
preceding the main clause. The effective condensation 
of the passage in Tacitus is worthy of notice. 

It would perhaps be overbold to claim that Tacitus 
found the expression in Sulpicius’s letter (though 
that is quite possible), or to claim that Sulpicius 
was the first to use it. It is, however, quite clear 
that the epigram is not original with Tacitus, but 
was current at least 150 years earlier. 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA. G. A. HARRER. 


In THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 9.105-106 I called 
attention to the work of the Publicity Committee 
of the Wisconsin Latin Teachers’ Association. Since 
that time the Committee has published a. pamphlet 
of ten pages, entitled Is High Schoot Latin a Valuable 
Basis for Work in the University? The pamphlet 
contains answers to this question from men representing 
sixteen departments of the University of Wisconsin. 
The departments speaking in favor of Latin include 
English, History, Ancient and Modern, Philosophy, 
Pharmacy, Political Economy, Journalism, Zoology, 
Mathematics, Law, and Chemistry. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be had from the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Leta M. Wilson, Madison High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin, at a nominal charge of 
three cents per copy. cox. 
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